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THE EDUCATED AMERICAN DRUDGE. 



«, 



BY ELIZABETH BANKS, AtTTHOB OF "THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OT A 



« Toy p « Beautiful Tyrant !" " Queen— with Man her will- 
ing slave!" It is by such names that the American woman is 
known abroad, especially in England. 

The American man, engrossed in business, turned into a mere 
money-grubber for the benefit of his womankind, while she shines 
in society, travels in Europe and pursues the Cult of Culture — 
this is the picture of American life most frequently presented to 
the English people. They judge by what they see abroad, by the 
average travelling specimens. They have no other means of 
judging, since comparatively few English people come to the 
United States. When compared with these few English who come 
to America, the number of American women travelling abroad 
seems very large indeed. Yet, if these latter are compared with 
those American women who remain always in their own country, 
the number of the travellers is infinitesimally small. 

While the American Toy, the American Tyrant and the Amer- 
ican Queen sip ice-cream sodas through a straw in the Cecil court- 
yards, and make the welkins of the American Quick Lunch Ees- 
taurant in the Strand ring with their shrill orders for terrapin 
and soft-shell crabs, the American Drudge stays at home and 
keeps her house, and she is far more typically American. But the 
English people do not know her. As I have said, they judge by 
what they see abroad, not by a close study of American life in this 
American land, and they think the picture a realistic one, and so 
they talk and write of the American Type. 

Having, during the past eleven years, resided in England, and 
having become, to a certain extent, English in my point of view 
of many matters, I have found myself, from time to time, think- 
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ing of my countrywomen as I have discovered them abroad, not as 
I left them at home in what seemed to me the very long ago. 

I am of the Middle West; and, to be sure, once in a while there 
seemed to come to me a faint recollection of the sound of the 
scrubbing-brush, the rattle of the dish-pan, the swishing of brooms 
and dusters. They seemed to be in connection not with " the very 
poor," nor yet with the Western " hired girl," but with my old 
friends of earlier associations. There were visions of tired, worn 
faces, bent backs. The visions grieved and pained me; yet, being 
but faint ones, they did not affect me deeply, nor abide with me 
long. Sometimes I thought of our country parson's wife, who 
did all her housework, including the ironing of the parson's white 
neck-ties; took care of her three children; led the young people's 
meeting; presided every Sunday at the church organ; taught a 
Sunday-school class; looked after the sewing-circle; gave her 
children lessons in drawing and music; made her own and her 
children's clothes; and, from out of the multiplicity of all her 
other duties as housekeeper, mother and parson's wife, snatched a 
few minutes' time every day in which to keep up her German by 
reading a bit of Goethe or Schiller. 

I was talking about her one day to an English clergyman, the 
editor of a prominent magazine, and he exclaimed : 

" How very extraordinary ! And may I ask if she was what in 
England we should call a ' gentlewoman ' ?" 

" Oh yes," I answered. " She was the daughter of a lawyer. 
She was a graduate of Oberlin, and a woman whose surroundings 
were always of the most refined and intellectual." 

" Dear, dear !" exclaimed he. " What a character for a study 
and a story! But in England nobody would believe her to be 
taken from life. We have poor clergymen here, very poor ones; 
but they always manage to keep a servant and a nurse. It is very 
pathetic, very pathetic !" 

I, too, thought it " very pathetic," also " very extraordinary." I 
made myself believe that our parson's wife was different from all 
other parsons' wives. That the woman was average, or typical, 
I certainly should have denied. 

And one day, a few months later, I received a letter from an old 
college mate, who, since I had seen her, had married, moved to a 
large Western town, and had three children. Apologizing for not 
having answered my letter long before, she said : 
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" My dear, you must not expect me to write to you often, for I 
am a busy Martha, as you -would understand if you were not a 
literary bachelor woman. Of course, I keep up with my Latin, 
and I am refreshing my mind in regard to Botany, for my little 
girl is interested in it. But my time is quite full, what with the 
housework, the baking and mending, the making of all our 
clothes, and then I have my church and club and charity work. 
But I hare a good washerwoman, so that I have only the ironing to 
do now." 

An English friend was calling on me when I received the let- 
ter; and, feeling somewhat proud of what to me seemed the won- 
derful accomplishments of my old schoolmate, I read this part 
of the letter aloud to him. 

" A college woman, did you say ?" he said, looking bewildered. 

"Yes," I answered, "one of the most brilliant minds I have 
ever known." 

" I suppose she made an unfortunate marriage ; perhaps she did 
not marry a gentleman; or perhaps they have become very poor? 
In that case, it is very remarkable, yet very fortunate, that she is 
thus able to help him on his feet again." 

I explained that the girl had married a " gentleman," and that 
he belonged to what in England is known as the "professional 
class." Also, that they had not become " very poor " — quite the 
contrary. They were improving in their circumstances every year. 
Had she not said that now she had a washerwoman, implying that 
she had not always had one? 

"You mean that a college woman began that sort of thing as 
soon as she was married — that she married expecting to do it?" he 
exclaimed. When I replied that I thought that was the case, his 
reply was: 

"Of course, it is out of the ordinary, else it would do away 
with one's preconceived notions of the American man's treatment 
of his wife. But I assure you that it would be impossible to find 
in England a gentleman who would allow his wife to become a 
household drudge !" 

I agreed with the Englishman that it was "put of the ordi- 
nary." I believed that I had an exceptional college friend, as 
well as having had an exceptional parson's wife; and then I re- 
turned to my native land, and, travelling in the Middle West and 
the Par West, I have had my mind disabused. The cases were 
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not unique. I have found them very common, so common that I 
would almost call them typical of a large majority of educated 
American married women in certain sections of the United States. 
Asked how these women have impressed me on my return to my 
own country, after more than a decade of wandering, I should un- 
hesitatingly say : " They are household drudges." 

Were I a painter, and did I wish to depict on canvas the 
typical American Wife, I should put a calico dress upon her, tie a 
gingham apron round her waist, and paint her with an intellectual 
face, all eager, searching — searching for dust. 

"Being so British, you will like to see these," said a college 
woman to me a month or two ago when I was calling on her. She 
opened a parcel of a half-dozen Irish linen housemaids' aprons, 
with huge pockets and strapped bibs. " They are from Belfast. 
A friend brought them to me." 

" What are they for?" I asked. 

" For afternoons," she answered. " In the morning I wear the 
gingham ones, but there is always something to do." 

Always something to do ! It is well for every woman that she 
should have always something to do, but the something should 
not always require an apron. 

Throughout the West, I met the Educated American Drudge in 
her hundreds. At times she seemed, in part, to realize what she 
was. At other times she seemed to live and work all unconscious 
of the depth of drudgery to which she had descended, especially 
if her husband helped her to beat the carpets, and hung up the 
clothes-line on a Monday morning before he went to business. 
For the Drudge's husband is " handy about the house." 

The Educated Drudge does not have a large family. Her limit 
is three children. The average is two; indeed, statistics will prob- 
ably show it to be but one and a half. It was at her, at least in 
part, that President Boosevelt levelled his accusation of contribu- 
ting to Bace Suicide, and thereby helping on the Survival of 
the Unfit. 

It is true that the Educated Drudge has not done all that 
Nature, perhaps, intended and fitted her to do, in the way of in- 
creasing and multiplying after her kind and replenishing that part 
of the earth which she inhabits. 

It is also true that in no country in the world, except the 
United States, will one find a woman in checked gingham apron 
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presiding at the wash-tub and stopping, between rubs, to go into 
the parlor to help her only little daughter over a difficult part of 
Schubert or Wagner at the piano ! In no other country will one 
find a wife washing dishes, cooking, sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, 
putting patch upon patch and darn upon darn for ten hours dur- 
ing the day, then spending her evenings helping her two children 
with their lessons in Geometry and Physics. 

And in no other country, except among the peasantry, will one 
find the mother of a three weeks' old infant doing her own house- 
work and taking care of her child besides ! 

Of real rest, the woman has none. If she snatches an hour off 
from housework to don the pretty gown she has made for herself, 
and go to her club to listen to a paper on " The Duties of a Wife " 
or " Model Motherhood," the rush to get there and the rush to get 
back, " in time to have dinner on the table," adds to her weariness. 
If, instead of going out, she lies down in her bedroom for an 
afternoon nap, she hears piercing little cries of " Ma, where's my 
pants — the striped ones ?" " Oh, mamma, help me to trim my 
dollie'shat!" 

Drudge in the kitchen, she is also slave to her children, and up 
to the time which would seem to an English person a very mature 
age indeed, they occupy cots at night in the family bedroom, so 
that she may "keep the covers on them" and be sure that 
"nothing happens." 

At first one is filled with pity, and then one is lost in admira- 
tion of the Educated American Drudge. In spite of the odds 
against her, she has so far held her own. That she has not de- 
generated is the wonder of the age. That part of the country 
which has produced women capable of taking their hands from the 
washboard to guide their children's fingers over the piano keys or 
add a finishing touch to a bit of charcoal-drawing, will surely one 
day produce something very magnificent, or something very ter- 
rible, in the way of a Woman. 

A multiplicity of causes has contributed to the production of 
the present type, chief among which has been, during the past 
quarter of a century, the over-education of the Western women 
and the tinder-education of the men, which has brought about a 
large amount of mismating. Praise as we may the American 
system of " giving the first chance to the girls " and letting the 
boys, if need be, saw wood, we must admit, if we are honest, that 
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it has its disadvantages. It produces what, for want of a better 
term, we may call " two-thousand-dollar women," who, if they 
marry at all, must content themselves with marrying " one-thou- 
sand-dollar men," with the net result of household drudgery for 
the women. Let the thousand-dollar man be as " handy " as he 
may, and kind, as he usually is, he remains unobservant and ob- 
tuse. His obtuseness in the first place prevents his seeing the in- 
congruity of the match he asks the woman to make; and, in the 
years that follow, he fails to observe the fact that she is a drudge ; 
he fails to note that at thirty-five she looks forty-five, and at forty- 
five she is worn out and broken down. 

And there seems to be in the American woman herself a 
natural tendency, a willingness — one might almost say anxiety — to 
be a drudge. Give her a servant, or two servants, and she re- 
mains Drudge-in-Chief. There is about her a certain primitive- 
ness, a harking back to Puritan ancestors, that makes it difficult 
for her to learn that even a married woman may, under certain 
circumstances, have some higher duties than the " seeing to " her 
husband's dinner and the suckling of her child. Take her out of 
college and put her in a home, and it is difficult to convince her 
that the concentration of all her energies upon the elimination of 
a speck of dust is a bit of foolishness. 

Given the same circumstances, the same surroundings and the 
same apparent necessity that have contributed to the making of 
the household drudge, as I have found her in the West, and I be- 
lieve there is but one part of the United States where the Drudge 
would not become the real American Type, and that is in the 
South. 

Outside the Southern States, the typical American woman is 
too solicitous a housewife, too anxious a housekeeper, altogether 
too much of a Martha, too contented a drudge How she shall be 
freed is a question. Perhaps with the solution of the Domestic 
Service Problem, if it ever comes, will come her deliverance 
from drudgery. 

Elizabeth Banks. 



